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THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARC 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


Why worry about POTATO SLARCH when VIC- 
TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 
Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 
It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
. bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


Southern Agent : JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Eastern Agent: D. H. WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 
40 So. Forsyth St., Artanta, Ga. 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 


and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 
Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass 1418 Empire Builk ding. Atlanta, Ga. 
104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
23 South Main St, Providence, R. I. 45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, Il. 28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


(Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mér. 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. . 


PHONE 342 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 


WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 
CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OLL 

SS GU! DIRECT and SULPHUR CO 
S. 8S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 
FINISHING PASTES rOTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information ‘given free by practical men for 
Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of all kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


"Phone 2972. 


Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C 


Ideal Cotton Mill Sites in the Appalachian South 


The Clinchfield links a limitless coal supply with the South’s 
cotton producing region. Between these points on the Clinchfield 
there is an abundant supply of the very best Anglo-Saxon labor; 
climatic conditions are ideal; the dry invigorating mountain air 
assures efficiency and health of the operative. - 


Now is the time to investigate. Detailed information cheer- 
fully furnished. 
Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Ry. 


R. F. Brewer, Industrial Agent, Johnson City, Tenn. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 


chines. Manufacturers of al! kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Orders for Over 125,000 Spindles 
Received Since January 1, 1914 


Guaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


For information and prices write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Trade-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require No Oi! or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If mot, write te us at once for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


Fountains. 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 


Here is a practica! Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures—takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions. 


PURO 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler easily 
controlled by separate hand- 
le. No spurts—no choking —inside re- 
gulation prevents “shower-bath.’ 

Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- ¥ 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting preposilion to you 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenville. Mass. 


Actual Size 7” High 
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COTTON GOODS JAPAN 


From report of Commercial Agent W. A. Graham Clark 


(Continued from Last Week.) 

After being ginned the lint was 
dried in the sun and then opened 
up and freed of dirt, leat ,etc.- b5 
primitive scutching arrangement 
consisting only of a bow, which was 
called a “wata-kuri-yumi.” This 
was similar to, though not so good 
as. the bow contrivance used in 
India to-day, called a “dhunetta. 
The bow was about 4 feet long; the 
top part was thinner and more 
curved than the shorter part at the 
bottom. The string consisted of a 
cotton cord. The bow was held so 
that the string just touched a pile 
of lint. The string was then struck, 
by a “takehira” made of bamboo, 
and caused to vibrate, its vibrations 
knocking up a portion of the cotton 
in a fluffy mass and thus loosening 
it up and separating it from its im- 
purities. About 1855 the Japanese 
imported an improved form of bow 
from China. With this a woman 
could turn out about 5 kwan (41 
pounds) a day, as agaiust a former 
average production of about 5 kin 
(6.6 pounds), and it found ready 
sale and adoption. This bow was 
better made and the string was of 
bull or whale gut. This was called 
“kara-yumi,” or Chinese bow. The 
cleaned lint was rolled up on a 
smooth joint of bamboo, which was 
then withdrawn, leaving what was 
called a “jin-gi,” or hollow tubing 
of cotton, and the cotton was then 
ready for the spinning process. 

Spinning Process. 

The older form of spinning § ar- 
angement, the “hazu,” comprised 
only a stick about a foot long with a 
fark at the top, this stick being set 
upright in a hole in a bloek of wood 
or stone. The cotton tubing was 
suspended and a few strands pull- 
ed out and fastened to the stick. 
This was then revolved with both 
hands and as the cotton was twisted 
into yarn and wound up on the fork 
more cotton was pulled from the 
“jin-gi.” The process was then re- 
peated to make the yarn finer. 

Later came a rough spinning 
wheel, called the “ito-yori-kuruma,” 
which had been used first by hemp 
spinners and is said’ to have been 
introduced from thus. This ¢on- 
sisted of a wheel made of two wood- 
en disks held torerber with eords 
so as to make a runway for another 
cord, which ran to the whorl cf a 
spindle fastened horizontally. The 
wheel was turned with a handle and 
by means of the cord révolved the 
spindle, Strands of cotton willed 
from the “jin-gi” were presented to 


the action of the revolving spindle 
and thus twisted and word up into 
varn. For finer work this soft and 
irregularly spun yarn was respun 
in the same way. The cop as taken 
from the spindle was called a 
“kama, or ball. 
Reeling and Weaving. 

To measure and put the yarn up 
for market it was usually wound 
by hand around the ends of an I- 
shaped piece of wood 1 1-4 shaku 
long, 20 times around this being 
called a “hrbi-roto” and 50 times 
around a “Kazeto.’ Sometime later 
two of these I-shaped pieces were 
fastened together Crossways and a 
hole made at the juction so that 
they could be rotated wile the yarn 
was being wound around the ends. 
Later still there was imported from 
the Province of Fukien, in China, 
afi arrangement by which the yarn 
from 8 cops set on spindles was 
wound simultaneously into 8 skeins 
side by side. This was considered 
a great advance as a labor-saving 
applance, 

After the yarn was spun it was 
woven by the wife for her own 
household, or else, in case of a sur- 
plus, sold to other hand-loom weay- 
ers. The method of preparing the 
warp and of weaving on the crude 
hand loom with its overhung lay 
was very similar to that described 
in my notes on the hand-loom in- 
dustry of India: the method is still 
used in Japan and in many parts of 
the world to-day. The first idea of 
weaving, as the first cultivation of 
cotton, is said to have been intro- 
duced from WKorea and China. Jap- 
history records the import- 
ation of weavers from those places, 
but whether the dates mentioned 
refer to the first introduction of 
weaving or to that of improved 
methods is not clear. The cloth 
made on the hand loom was not 
oniy very rough but also very mar- 
row, most of it being under a 
shaku (14.913 inches) in width. 

The Japaneses seem to have lit- 
tle inventive mechanical ability, 
and their history shows -tthat even 
the simplest mechanical improve- 
ments of the old times were adopt- 
ed by them for the Chinese or the 
Hindoos, even as in modern times 
they have eopied the mechanical! 
ideas evolved by Europe and Amer- 
ita. 


alese 


Machine Manufacture. 

After being closed to foreigners 
for a long time because of the in- 
surrection of #637 pressure was 
brought te bear by both Russia and 


England in 1792 to open up Japan to 
negoliate a treaty with this hermit 
country, commanded by Commo- 
dore Perry, was successful. As a 
result Yokohama was opened to 
foreign trade in 1858, also Shimoda, 
Hakodate, Nagasaki, and Hyogo. 
Very soon foreign merchants settled 
at Yokohama and began to import, 
among other things, foreign colton 
yarns. 

Just before the opening of the 
country to trade, however, a for- 
eign ship had made its appearance 
at one of the Riu Kiu Islands and 
foreign trade, and this was renew- 
ed about the middie of the nine- 
Leenth century but without success. 
Finally, an American expedition to 
had brought, among other things, a 
small amount of European yarn.’ A 
wealthy merchant named 
Hamazaki sent some of this cotton 
yarn to his overlord, the Daimyo 
Nariakira Shimazu, at Kagoshima. 
As the story runs, no one eould be 
found who had any knowledge as 
lo how such yarn could be made, 
or of what materials it was com- 
posed, and it was finally forwarded 
to Nishijin, near Kyoto, a famous 
eenter of hand-loom silk weaving. 
After much discussion it was there 
pul down as being made of a mix- 
lure of ¢otton and silk and its value 
lixed accordingly. ~ This shows how 
much superior the machine-made 
yarn from American cotton must 
have been over the irregular hand- 
spun yarn made by the natives from 
the harsh loeal cotton. 

How the daimvo was led by an 
inspection of this yarn to desire the 
establishment of a cotton mill in 
his Provinee and how his idea was 
earried out by his son Yoshimitsu, 
who ereeted a small spinning mil! 
in 1866, has already been described, 
also the gradual development of the 
new industry. 

Increase in Production of Machine- 
Made Yarn. 

As the greater regularity and 
strength’ of the machine-made 
made the work of the hand-loom 
weaver considerably easier, it was 
gradually adopted by them and the 
supply both from home mills and 
from abroad gradually inereased. 
By 1880 the hand-spun yarn had 
been almost forced off the market, 
and it has since been a negligible 
factor. There were no power looms 
before 1888 and even to-day the 
production of the hand looms is stil] 
very important. 

At first the Japanese mills used 
the native hand-spinner’s system in 


1884 and 
varn-number- 
Engliand, and since 
English yarn-numbering 
system, by which the count is de- 
signated according to the number 
f 840-yard hanks that weigh a 
pound, has been in force. Japanese 
warp yvarn-is usually spun wilh a 
left-hand twist and. Japanese weft 
with a right-hand twist, differing in 
this from the system in the United 
States, where both warp and weft 
are usually spun with a right-hand 

After the Restoration of 
imports of foreign yarn. increased 
considerably and-.reached the mix- 
imum of 47,439,039 kin 62,751,731 
pounds), valued at 13,611.898 yen 
$10,449,759) in 1888. Since that time 
imports of varn have gradually de- 
clined, though with occasional 
spurts such as in {896 during the 
period of prosperity following the 
Chinese War, and again 1900 just 
after the Russian War. 
Depression Causes Mills 

Production. 

In the early part of the eighties 
the production of the smal! mills 
was sold at a good profil, but the 
varn was made of inferior Chinese 
cotton and not so well spun as the 
Indian e¢oarse counts made of better 
Indian cotton. Hence the demand 
gradually fell off for the home pro- 
duct and ata lime when the produec- 
tion in Japan was increasing from 
many new mills. The Japanese 
factories attempted no competition 
with the finer varns from Englana: 
in fact they could not do so with 
the grade of cotton used, and they 
had greal difficulty in competing 
with the Indian product. . Then 
came the severe depression of 1890. 
Large stocks of Indian varns that 
had accumulated at Kobe were 
thrown on the market at very low 
prices, the Japanese mills found that 
they could not market half of their 
intreased production, the erection 
of the Saitama mill was abandoned. 
the Imamivyva failed, the Naniwa was 
sold at publie auction, and other 
failures followed in their wake. 

The position of the industry Was 
precarious and it might have been 
wiped out but for timely action by 
the Government and the Japan Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association. An ex- 
traordinary meeting of the associa- 
tion was called to consider the state 
of the industry and tt pr-motiv 
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adopted the following reso! 
l. Every mill of over 5,000 spind- 
(Cortinued on next Page.) 
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Cotton Goods in Japan. 

(Continued from Page 3. 
les shall stop 8 days and nights each 
month during the three months 
from June 15 to September. 14, 1890, 
Mills of 4,000 to 5,000 spindles shall 
stop 7 days and nights a month dur- 
ing this period; mills of 3,000 to 4,- 
000 spindles 6 days and nights; mills 
of 2,000 to 3,000 spindles, 5 days and 
nights: and milis under 2,000 spind- 
les, 4 days and nights per month 
during this period. 

2, How they will arrange this 
monthly period of short time must 
be reported to the standing com- 
mittee by each mill before June 10. 

3. The mills must report their 
periods of short time monthly to 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, and every month a cer- 
tificate from the Government cer- 
Lifving to this shal] be cbtained and 
sent to the committee. 

4. Mills are at liberty to effect 
this short time by stopping all night 
work. 

5. Members who fail to comply 
with these regulations will lose one- 
third of their. guarantee deposit 
and will have to replenish same 
immediately. 

It was arranged that if the de- 
mand inereased this short-time 
arrangement could be canceled at 
the request of a certain number of 
mills; in fact, it was canceled at the 
heginning of July ,though it would 
have been better if the curtailment 
of production had continued longer, 
revived demand was but 
short lived. 


as the 


Determination to Manufacture Finer 
Yarn. 


On November 15, 1890. another 
special meeting of the association 
was called to consider the situation. 
At this meeting the mills strengbth- 
ened their organization and con- 
sulted as to the best means of com- 
baling foreign yarns, especially In- 
dian coarse counts, and of improv- 
ing their selling arrangements at 
home, their financial condition, etc. 
It was agreed that the mills should 
use a better grade of raw material, 
preferably Indian instead of Chinese 
cotton, and that instead of confin- 
ing their production to coarse yarns 
under No. 16, as most of them did. 


they should produce finer counts, 
especially 20s, as this was the yarn 
most largely imported from India. 


It was also decided to promote an 
export trade in cotton yarn. 


At this meeting, which laid oul 
many paths that the industry has 
since followed, it was decided that— 

First, every mill of 4,000 spindles 
and over must make some yarn of 
No, 20 or higher, if its machinery 
permitted. 

Secondly, the quantity of yarn 
produced and the counts made must 
be reported to the association 
monthly; this information to be 
passed on to all other mills but not 
given out for publication. 

Thirdly, a committee should be 
appointed to urge the Government 
to remove the export duty on yarn 
and to increase the import duty on 
foreign yarn. 

Fourthly, a committee should be 
appointed to study the question of 
‘Stablishing an exchange. 

At that time means of communi- 
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cation in Japan were poorly devel- 
oped and this made it difficult for 
the mills to ascertain the yarn de- 
mand in different sections of the 
interior, with the result that yarn 
dealers played one mill against the 
other to force down prices. TL was 
thought that if a central exchange 
were instituted and official quota- 
Lions published these could be tak- 
en as a basis for yarn quotations, 
and accordingly the members were 
asked to contribute to the erection 
of such an exchange at Osaka, that 


city being the most central point, 
To finance the trade it was also de- 
cided necessary to erect bonded 


warehouses where cotton yarn could 
be stored so that money could be 
raised on warrants. Finally it was 
decided that improved credit fa- 
cilities for the industry were abso- 
lutely essential. 


Assistance Sought in Financing In- 
dustry. 


In 1884 a law regulating bills of 
exchange had been put in. foree, 
with the Bank of Japan, established 
in 1882, as the principal bank. The 
Bank of Japan, however, refused to 
discount a mill draft except when it 
came through another bank. The 
spinners’ association made repres- 
entations to the Government as to 
the importance of the cotton indus- 
try in the economic development. of 
Japan and asked that the Finance 
Department and the Bank of Japan 
formulate regulations in regard to 
spinning-mill drafts and that the 
Bank of Japan agree to discount 
these direct. To enable the Bank 
of Japan intelligently to limit the 
extension of credit, the mills agreed 
to prepare statements showing cap- 
ital, reserves, etc. It was proposed 
that: 

i. The loans should be made with 
consideration of the yarn stocks of 
the mill. 


2. The Department of Finance 
should give the same facilities for 
discounting drafts by the Bank of 
Japan as do other commercia] in- 
stitutions. 

3. The Bank of Japan should ar- 
range an easier system whereby 
warrants can be put up as security 
against money advanced so as t0 
make possible sales of goods pledg- 


-ed, to be replaced by other goods or 


hy money. 


4. The Bank of Japan should 
make possible the discounting of 
drafts in every part of Japan. 

This matter was put in the hands 
of a committee, as the advantages of 
the plan to different mills were not 
the same. 


A proposition to curtail produc- 
Lion again was defeated. It was felt 
that this would do little to stimulate 
the demand for the coarse counts 
then being made from inferior yarn, 
and that the most advantageous 
plan was to make finer counts and 
Lo improve the quality. Most of the 
mills at that time were making 
yarns under No. 16 and had diffi- 
culty in selling half their output, 
At the same time the demand con- 
tinued strong for Indian yarns of 
No. 20 and over, while the only three 
Japanese mills then making as high 
as 20s—the Osaka, Owada, and 
Hirano—had little trouble in finding 
a market for their product. 
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MADE BY THEWHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
TRAVELERS. 


and Twisting 
Southern Representative 


MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr. 
Box 126, .Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FORK HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Works and Office 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, BLEACHING OIL, TURKEY 


RED OIL, SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 
BLEACHERS BLUES 


Atlantic, Mass. 


4 
THE BEST THAT- EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE . THAT MONEY CAN BUY | 
US 
RING TRAVELER 
, AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 
Providence, R. I. 
| 
| 
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Much Christmas Money. 


Salisbury, N. C, Dec, 23.—The 
Christmas Club of the Salisbury Cot- 
ton Mill paid off last week. The 
amount in bank for distribution is 
$3,258. This sum represents the 
small savings of the children who 
compose the club. There are about 
150 members. Cash prizes offered 
for those Who made the best saving 
records were given as follows: Wal- 
ter Gorman, $10; Car! Bell, $5; Adam 
Taylor, $2.50; Augusta. Kirk, $0; 
Vera Bell, $5; Sadie Westmer, $2.50; 
Mrs. G. O. Kiuttz has charge of the 
work and collects savings from the 
members every two weeks. 


Welfare Work. 


From time to time articles appear 
in the “Southern Textile Bulletin” 
regarding garden contests which 
have taken place in various mill 
villages. Prizes are g'ven, and every 
one is happy. All of this is most 
excellent; but it suggests the old 
story of the outside of the cup and 
the platter. I believe most thor- 
oughly in gardens, also do I believe 
in good house-keeping; if it is ne- 
cessary to offer prizes to accomplish 
Lhe making of gardens and the keep- 
ing of houses, as they should be 
kept, then by all means give prizes, 
—give any thing—that will induce 
people to cultivate a pride in their 
village and their personal belong- 
ings. But I should like the overseers 
and superintendents of all the mills, 
—that is superintendents and over- 
seers who are interested in the health 
of their employees—to look beyond 
the outside of the cup and the plat- 
ter and well down into the lack of 
sanitation in their mill closets, and 
naving looked, I venture to state 
that they will prefer to turn their 
backs and give the matter up as a 
useless and hopeless job. 

Perhaps, at one time the garden 
proposition was also regarded as a 
useless job. Why clean up the 
yards, why plant a garden? What 
good could come of it all, and if 
good would come, could the people 
be made to do it? Certainly it was 
a new idea, and like all new and 
progressive movements it had its 
enemies. 


I am perfectly aware that mill 
sanitation has its enemies, that to 
teach and preach it seems a most 
thankless task: but I have faith to 
believe that the time will come 
when the superintendent and over- 
seers of all milis will be as proud to 
display the floors and closets of 
their mills, to the interested public 
for inspection, as they are now to 
show their mill gardens. 

If cleanliness inside cannot be 
achieved in any other manner, do 
let us band together and offer prizes 
to the weave room, the spinning 
room and the card room, for the 
cleanest floor and closet in the mill. 


If health and sanitation cannot be 
taught and believed in for their 
own sakes, then let us try to instill 
a pride by the prize system. 

Let the overseers and superin- 
tendents get together on these 
things. lef some one competent to 
teach and preach, be raised up 
among them. 

Put in your flush closets; open 
your windows, ventilate your offices, 
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cease spilling on the tloors by pro- 
viding Bygenic spullum boxes,— 
boxes thal can be burned—laving 
new one replaced ai leas. once eaca 
week; scrub your closeis daily, do 
not be afraid of hot water and soap; 
aiso, do not imagine §hat water 
siopped across the iloor by the aid 
of a iarge, dirty, Mop can ever 
clean it,—mops do litiie bul siosh 
the dirt Dy the wave system, into 
dark corners. 

After looking into these things 
and trying he remedies suggested, 
do the best that can be done with 
the circumstances which surround 
you,—and having done your best, 
rest assured that “angels can do no 
more.” 

Marion Walker, M. D., 
In charge of Welfare Work at 
Erlanger Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


For Foreign Business. 


No one is more at fault in this 
burning matter of orders for foreign 
governments than some of our own 
manufacturers. In the first place, 
not a lew contracts have been sign- 
ed at prices that will not return a 
new dollar for the expenditure of 
an Olid one, and from the scramble 
for the business one is led to be- 
heve that there is never going to 
be another order placed. 

What-is the result The buyers are 
peddling out the business, using the 
lowest bid to work upon the next 
fellow for a -still lower price, and 
more than a little of the stuff that 
has been made has been manipulated 
so that it will not pass inspection, 
and it must sell at whatever price 
the buyer chooses to make. 

All facts to the contrary, millions 
Of blankets and hundreds of thou- 
sands of yards of cloth for uniforms 
and overcoats, as well as millions of 
pairs of stockings have been and are 
being made in our mills at the pres- 
ent time. Unfortunately much of 
the business was booked only. after 
a rough and tumble fight for it. and 
no great profit will follow. 

The near future demand is going 
to be large, and it will be absolute- 
ly necessary that the goods be pro- 
cured im the United Staies. If our 
manufacturers will get together, 
they can do a nice business and get 
back some of the money they lost 
as a result of the sale of America 
to England, Germany, France and 
Belgium by the present administra- 
Lion. There is no sentiment in this 


business; the cloth needed is for 


men who are fighting under pay, and 
it is a much greater crime to allow 
a family of mill workers to suffer 
right here in southern New England 
on account of the foreign manufac- 
turer taking bread and butter from 
them through the free-trade tariff, 
than for the paid soldiers of their 
countries to suffer while at war. 
Our manufacturers should price 
goods for Europe on a basis that 
would allow a generaus wage 
to their workpeopile, enough to 
partly recompense them for past 
losses. They can rest assured that 
they will not get an order for a yard 
of cloth that can be bought else- 
where, so that when bids are asked 
for, there should be no price cut- 
ting, but a price quoted that leaves 
a handsome profit—Fiber & Fabric. 


or 


SINGLE OR 
Qur Spinning Rings DOUBLE FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 1. 


THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings 
FOR ALL TEXTILES 


Soaps and Softeners 


Southern Audit Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES 
901-903 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C: 


811 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Richmond, Va. 


’ C. L. SMITH, President and Treasurer 
OFFICERS { JOHN W. TODD. Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
i WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE SERVICE 


OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. A stock of 
eard clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 
promptly. 

We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Small Edition This Week. 


In accordance with our usual cus- 


tom we are taking a part holiday 
this week and publishing only 


enough pages to carry the personals 
and live news of the week. Next 
week we will, of course, return to 
our regular size. 


Notices of Christmas Gifts. 


would 
us of 


We like to have notices 
sent all Christmas gifts by 
operatives to overseers or superin- 
tendents and all dinners, ete., given 
by superintendents to their over- 
seers or by overseers to their as- 
sistants. As usual there will be a 
large number of such happy events 
and we would like to publish all of 
them that are sent to us, but we 
ask that the accounts be brief as 
we can not devote very much space 
lo any one item as there are usually 
a large number of such events. 


Nothing shows better the good 
feeling between the Southern mill 


operatives and their employers than 
the custom in many mills of giving 
Christmas presents as token of 
their confidence and esteem. We 
would like to have such notices sent 
so as to reach us by next Teusday 
if possible, 


Christmas in Europe. 


This is the season of “peace on 
earth, good will toward men,” but 
in the great countries of Europe 
there is no peace and no good will 
Llowards men, 

In ten million families: over there 
sorrow reigns over the ones who 
are absent in death or = standing 
where death may come at any mo- 
ment. 

For three hundred miles 
Switzerland to the North Sea and 
for one hundréd miles in Poland 
men are standing out in the cold 
in trenches shooting at other men 
whom they never saw before and 
who never did anything to them. 


from 


Back of these trenches trains are 
going forward every hour carrying 
the best men of those nations to 
the trenches while on the other 
track trains-are coming back load- 
ed with the wounded, the dying 
and the dead. It is the raw ma- 
terial going forward while the 
finished product of the machinery 
of war is coming back and so fast 
does the product return that the 
aoctors and nurses are inadequate 
and are said to sink with exhaus- 
tion into tired sleep while the 


wounded still ery aloud in their 
agony. 
Out in the trenches the bitter 


cold of winter makes death almost 
welcome to who are al the 
front and many wounded lie for 
hours and some ‘time days before 
aid can be sent to them. 

We, of America, little realize whal 
the war really means to those who 
are engaged. 

We have been looking al the com- 
mercial side and trying to discover 
what the war will mean to us 
commerce and in dollars and we 
have hardly stopped to realize the 
ghastly carnage which is being fed 
with the flesh and blood of human 
beings who afe as dear to their 
wives and daughters as 
are the men of this county. 


those 


mothers, 


With all the ingenious service of 
modern warfare men are irying to 
to die 
and in every hour of every day and 
every night iron and lead is tearing 
through the flesh and bone of human 
beings and for four hundred miles 


cause other men to suffer or 


there are gomege up the prayers of 
the dying and the shrieks of those 
in agony. 

Why is itall? Why are men btry- 
ing to kill men who they never saw 
Each has its expla- 
nabion but back of it all is the fact 
thal you can not prepare for war 
and dream of war for a generation 
withoul realizing that war some 
day 

For many years the countries of 
Europe have been preparing for 
war and the constant drilling of 
their ever increasing standing arm- 
ies has shook their continent. 


hefore? side 


Already one million of those sol- 
diers have passed into the 
great beyond and side by side the 
echoes of their 


have 
footsteps can be 
heard as they march down the great 
road of eternity. 

The United States is al peace with 
the world today, but tomorrow if 
certain have their way 
we may be killing the men of other 
rations and trains or ships may be 
bringing back our dead and dying. 

Oniv a few years ago efforts were 
made through publicity and other 
mediums to foree this country into 
war with Japan, and in less than a 
year we have seen the efforts of the 
same influences directed towards 
forcing us into a war with Mexico. 

For this country to engage in war 
means millions for the manufactur- 
ers of arms and ammunition and as 
long as we allow that condition to 
exist we will always be in danger 
of war. 


influences 


If we are to go ahead preparing 
for war and making the tools of 
war the government should make 
the tools so that the private manu- 
facturers will not need to employ 
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lobbyists, bribers, diplomatic agents 
and menrbers of congress to create 
war sentiment in order to sell their 
goods. 

This government should at once 
establish their armor plate factories 
and should take over the manufac- 
ture of arms and ammunition abso- 
lutely prohibiting the manufacture 
of the same by private manufac- 
turers, 

Call this praternalism-. if you 
please, bul it is better to have pra- 
Lernalism than to stand the constant 
liability of war which will always 
exist as long as war means millions 
of dollars to individuals. 

William R. Hearst, the most con- 
temptible man in public life today, 
is always trying, through his chain 
of papers to stir up war sentiment 
and the war talk in congress is too 
often the product of the money of 
arms ‘and ammunition manufactur- 

We have before us in this season 
of “peace on earth, good will to- 
wards “men,” a ‘ghastly spectacle 
covering Europe with blood and 
and seen that big 
armies .and big ships do not pre- 
vent war. 

The prohibiting of the manufac- 
turing of arms and ammunition by 
private manufacturers will at least 


agony we have 


be partial imsurance against war 
and it should be enacted by this 
Congress. 


Signs of Business Revival. 


That there is improvement in 
trade is made clear in the reports 
from all parts of the county. .... 
The prevailing optimism is strength- 
ened by easier money and the not- 
able improvement in the financial! 
position; also by the fact that while 
the present volume of business is 
much jess than last year, the corner 
has been turned, and the trend is 
now toward better conditions.— 
Dun’s Review. 

That business interests are anti- 
cipating favorable monetary con- 
ditions, and that confidence in new 
is being gradually re- 
demonstrated by the 
number of new charters issued by 
the several Eastern States during 
November.—Piltsburg Gazette-Times 

J. B. Doan, vice-president of the 
American Tool Works Company, 
Cinermnati, O.: 

“Owing to the great volume of 
business placed in this country by 
the warring Powers of Europe, our 
business has so increased that we 
have replaced most of the men 
whom we laid off, and, in addition, 
are running six days a week in- 
stead of four. We believe the busi- 
ness crisis has been pased and that 
we are on the up grade toward a 
full volume.”’—The Public Ledger. 
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SOUTHERN 


PERSONAL NEWS 


E. J. DeCamp is now treasurer of 
the Prospect Mills, Batesville, 8. ©. 


Geo. 8. Caine, of Worthville, N. G., 
paid us a visit last week. 


A. J. Rose has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Selma (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. H. Broughton is now superin- 
tendent of the Humbolt Cotton Mills, 
Humbolt, Tenn. 


W. L. Nicholson. has resigned as 
president of the Jewel Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. ©, 


L. W. Redd has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Lexington (S. C.) 
Mig. Co. 


W. S. Norris has accepted the 
position of superintendent of ‘the 
Lexington C.) Mfg. Co. 


W. M. Marlow, of Sylacauga, Ala.., 
has become overseer of carding at 
the Munford.(Ala.) Mills. 


Oscar Atkinson has been promol- 
ed to night overseer of spinning at 
the Maplecroft Mill, Liberty, 8. C. 


James Trotter has been promoted 
to night engineer at the Maplecroft 
Mills, Liberty, 8S. 


Walter Pringle is now general 
manager of the Walterboro (S. GC. 
Cotton Mills. 


EF. R. Stearns has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Cohan- 
kus Mfg. Co., Paducah, Ky. 


J. S. Bradbury has 
superintendent of the 
‘Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


D Coker has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the De- 
mopolis (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


resigned as 
Demopolis 


R. T. Comer has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Pioneer Cotton 
Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 


Ed. Ferre|] has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Itasca Cotton Mfg. 
Oo. [tasca, Texas. 


John MeGinnis is 
fendent of 


now superin- 


Cotton 


M. V. Talley has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the South Texas 
Mills, Brenham, Texas. 


J. 8.. Carlton is now superintend- 
ent of the Ida Yarn Mils, Laurel 
Hill, N. 4 


C. N. Williams, Jr., has resigned as 
treasurer of the Peck Mfg. Co., War- 
renton, N. 


H. T. Macon is now secretary and 
treasurer of the Peck Mfg. Co. 
Warrenton, N. C. 


W. F. O'Pry of Mt. Pleasant, N. C., 
will spend his Ohristmas vacation al 
Danythe, Va. 


J. O. White, general manager of 
the Moore Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. 
(.. has been elected president of 
that mill. 


F. P, Moore has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Moore Cotton Mills, Le- 
noir, N. C. but will remain as 
treasurer of that mill. 


J. M. Hogan -is now superintend- 
ent of both the Springfield Cotton 
Mills and the Richmond Cotton 


Mills at Laurel Hill, N 


T. A. Adams, secretary of the 
South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, 
Texas, is now also superintendent 
of that mill. 


Geo. F. Breitz, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Kinston (N. €C.) Cotlon 
Mills, has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Selma (N. C.) Mills. 


W. F. Sawyer, of West Durham, 
N. C., has aecepted the position of 
overseer of earding alt the Weldon 
N. €.) Cotten Mill, 


J. J. Rackley has feen promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding at the Delgado Mills, Wil- 


mington, N. 


L. T. Cubry has been promoted 
frormh overseer weaving to night su- 
perintendent of the Mapleecroft Mills, 
Liberty, C. 


H. W. Smith, formerly overseer of 
weaving al the Maginnis Mills, 
Orleans, is now filling a similar po- 
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LC. L. Montjoy of Arlington, S. C., 
has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Walhalla (S .C.) 
Mills. 


F. A. GCumnock has resigned as 
manager of the White City Mfg. Co., 
Athens, Ga., and accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Pion- 
eer Mfg. Co., Guthrie, Okla. 


G. W. Ray, formerly second hand 
in spooling and warping at the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C.. is now 
filling a similar position with the 
Pelzer (S. Mills No. 4. 


S. S. Holt is not superintendent 
of the Travora Mills, Yorkville, S. 
C., as stated through error recently 
but fills that position with the Tra- 
vora Mfg. Go., of Graham, N. OC. 


J. B. Wright, overséer of carding 
al the Arkwright Mills, Arkwright, 
5S. C., will on Jan. ist, become super- 
intendent of the Nokomis Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. { 


David Kohn has resigned as as- 
sistant to the president of the Jud- 
son Millis, to become assistant to 
the president of the Victor group 
of the Parker Cotton Mills. Co. 


G. H. Jones has been transferred 
from superintnedent of the Wal- 
halla GS. C.) Goetton Mills to a sim- 
ilar position at the Apalache Mills, 
Arlington. 8. 


A. G. Pittman thas resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Inverness 
Mills, Winston-Salém, N. €., to ae- 
cept a position with the Erwin 
Mills, West Durham, N. C. 


Jno. Dabbs, Southern representa- 
live of A. Klipstein & Co., was elect- 
ed Illustrious Potentate of Oasis 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order No- 
bles of the Mystic Shrine .at the an- 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


Noe Knight Dead. 


C. Knight, 
at. the Lois. Cotton 
ville, Ga., died on De 
monia. 

Mr. Knight was a son 
Knight, master mechanic of the 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
S. C.. and a brother of J. W. Knight, 
superintendent of the Bellvue Mills, 
Hillsboro, N. C. He left a wife and 
five children. 

Mr. Knight was known as an effi- 
cient overseer and was personally 
very highly regarded. 


Killed in Mill. 


J. Rufus Posey, 
night shift of the 


Millis, Douglas- 
c. 17th, of pneu- 


of J. &. 


a weaver on the 
Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ga. was 
the vietim of an unusual and fatal 
accident at the mill one night last 
week, and died without having re- 
gained consciousness. 

A loom which Posey was operat- 
ing. got out of order and he lean- 
ed under it to make the necessary 
repairs. His assistant, thinking that 


Posey had finished the repairs, 
started up the machinery again. A 
heavy beam struck Posey on the 
head, crushing his skull. He was 


taken to tis home and coctors were 
summoned and did all they could to 
save the unfortunate young man’s 
life but without suecess. 


Chas. Thompson Still Living. 


Word comes from Piedmont, S&S. 

, that Charley Thompson, the mil! 
wel rative who was shot last Sunday 
by his friend, J. B. Chambers, is 
still living, but that his condition is 
so grave that practically no hope is 
entertained for his recovery. Cham- 
bers escaped immediately after fir- 


overseer of spinning 


* 


the Williamsburg (Va.) sition = the Riverside Mills, Worth-— nual session recently held in Ohar- ing the fatal shot, and is still at 
Knitting Mill. ville, N. C, lotte. large. 
By maintaining Quality and Uniformity. ' 


By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water used in its manufacture 

Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. 

We have confidence enough in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, freight paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. 


THE KEEVER BROS. CoO., 
Manufacturers of “K. B.” SPECIAL SIZIN 


289 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Cliffside, N. C.—The Cliffside Mills 
are now running full lime. 


Kankakee, Paramount 
Knitting Go. here is reported to have 
received an order from the French 
Government for 336,000 pairs of cot- 
ton socks, 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Inver- 
ness Mills have placed an order 
with Fred H. White, of Charlotte, 
for 24 additional broad looms to be 
manufactured by the Stafford Com- 
pany at Readville, Mass. 


Grantville, Ga.—The new plant of 
the Grantville Hosiery Mills, just 
completed, is being equipped with 
machinery and electric motive pow- 
er, and is expected to be ready for 
business shortly. 


Gaffney, S. C—Something over 
$23,600 will be paid by the Lime- 
stone and Hamrick Mils to their 
stockholders on January ist as the 
regular semi-annual dividend. Di- 
rectors of the institutions met on 
Friday and declared the usual divi- 
dends, a sfollows: Limestone Mills, 
6 per cent semi-annually and Ham- 
rick, 3 1-2 per cent semi-annually, 
Dr. W. CG. Hamrick is president of 
both of the mills. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Nick-a- 
Jack Hosiery Mills, incorporated 
wilh a capital stock of $30,000 haev 
organized with W. C, Kyle, president 
and general manager; Chas. R. Hyde, 
vice-president; IT. W. Fred, secre- 
tary and treasurer. They will lease 
a building and install equipment for 
knitting silk hose. 


Louisvile, Ky. — The Louisville 
Cotton Mills Co., will close its plant 


on Christmas Day only, stating that 


the movement on the part. of the 
spinners association for a two 
weeks’ shutdown during th holidays 
is intended io apply to mills which 
have been piling up goods without 
having a market for them. The lo- 
cal company has been delivering 
steadily, and has enough business 
booked to warrant continuous oper- 
ations. 


Lexington, N. C.—The Erlanger 
Kotton Mills have decided to double 
the size of their plant. The boilers 
have been purchased from the D. 
M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works and 
the motors have been purchased 
from the General Electric Co. Con- 
tracts for textile machinery have 
not been placed. 


Orangeburg, S. C.—The temporary 
receivers appointed on Noy. 28 for 
the Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., 
have been made permanent by order 
of Judge H. A. M. Smith, E, F. Ver- 
dery, of Augusta, Ga. and B. H. 
Moss of Orangeburg, 8. C., were the 
men continued as permanent re- 
ceivers. They were given permis- 
sion to issue certificates not ex- 
ceeding $12,000. Creditors may file 
claims until Jan. 30, next. 


West Point, Ga.——The annua! stae- 
ment of the Riverdale Millis is 
as follows: President Joshua B. 
Richmond; treasurer, Horace 58. 
Sears; directors, Justin E. Gale, 
Charles H. Utley and William B. 
Wellington. Report of Aug. 31, 1914, 
shows: Assets—Real estate, $483,- 
639; machinery, $359,252; merchan- 
dise, $149,831; stock in protess, etc.., 
$24,929; cash and debts receivable, 


$81,638; total, $790,531 Liabilities— 
Capital stock, $350,000; accounts 


pavable, $3,104; funded indebtedness, 


$100,000; floating indebtedness, $164,- 


190; profit and loss, $120,780; depre- 
ciation, $61,257; total, $799,331. 


Louisville, Ky.—The. property of 
the Bradford Worsted Milling Co., 
consisting of land, buildings and 
mill outfit, al Dandridge and Reut- 
linger avenues, was sold at auction 
for $81,000 at the court house door 
by order of court. The Louisville 
Trust Co. as agent of the first mort- 
gage bondholders, was the purchas- 
er. There is considerable specula- 
lion as to future developments con- 
cerning the -property The sale was 
held under decree in the fore- 
closure action of the Fidelity and 
Columbia Trust Co. trustee for the 
holders of the first mortgage bonds 
and also the second martgage: bonds 
of the Bradford Worsted Spinning 
Co.. against the Bradford Worsted 
Spinning Co. and others. 


Columbus, Ga.—The Eagie and 
Phenix Mills, started up on full tame 
Monday of last week, and will run 
thal way at least until Ghri-tmas 
ive, when they will close down for 
the usual holiday feStivities. It was 
decided by the officials of the mills 
that in order to help the operatives 
tide over the Christmas holidays, 
and have some of the many benefits 
heretofore enjoyed by continuous 
empioyment, it Was necessary to 
stant up the mills on full time for at 
least two weeks, regardless of 
whether the business of the mills 
required it or not. 


Columbus, Ga,—Local textile men 
announce that preparations are be- 
ing made by them to comply with 
Georgias new child labor law which 
goes into effect Jan. 1. It is stated 
that the new act will take out of 
the cotton mills and factories hun- 
dreds of children now at work in 
various parts of the state, but that 
mills'in the Columbus territory will 
not be greatly affected. 

Under the new law children of de- 


pendent fathers are not allowed to. 


qualify under the ciass governing 
orphans dependent on their own la- 
bor and children whose mothers are 
widows and dependent upon them. 
No child under 15 will be permitted 
to work in any factory or place of 
amusement, unless such child is, an 
orphan or the child of a dependent 
widow. 

Cotton mill operators of this sec- 
tion declare their intention of com- 
plying strictly with the new § act, 
which, they say, will not seriously 
affect the mills of the State. 


LaGrange, Ga.—At a meeting of 
the stock subseribers of the Hillside 
Cotton Mills, the new cotton mill to 
be built here ,as previously report- 
ed, forma! organization was perfect- 
ed and the officers of the company 
were elected as follows: GC. -V. 
Truitt, president; S. Y. Austin, vice- 
president and general manager; Ful- 
ler E. Callaway. treasurer, and J. 
A. Perry, secretary. 

The above with the following 
were selected as directors: 

J. G. Truitt, 8. H. Truitt, Roy Dal- 
lis, H. H. Childs, J. H. Edmondson, 
W. A. Holmes, Hatton Lovejoy, 0. 


A. Barnard, F. C. Johnson, ©. M. 
Puhiman,.J W. Lane, Chas. E. Perk- 
ins, J. Carroll Payne. 


Following the preliminaries of 
acceptance of charter, adoption of 
by-laws and other requirements 
under the corporation laws of Geor- 
gia, a resolution was adopted fixing 
the capital stock at $500,000, 

The construction .work will be 
begun at the earliest possible time 
and pushed to completion as rapid- 
ly as is consistent with the best 
standards of building work. Work 
on several sections of modern ware- 
houses will be begun within the 
next two or three weeks and it is 
planned to start work on the maim 
buildings and the cottages as soon 
as Winter breaks. Meanwhile, a 
great deal of preliminary work is 
being done by the management and 
the engineers, who are the Park A. 
Dallas Company of Atlanta. The 
new plant will form the sixth link 
in the chain of cotton mills under 
practically the same management. 


Arrange For Textile Exhibit. 


At the meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association’s local commit- 
tee, at Greenville, S. C., it was de- 
cided to have the big machinery and 
textile exhibit in conjunction with 
the convention of the association 
which is to be held there November 
4-6 inclusive, the exhibit to be held 
on the 5th and 6th of November, the 
last two days of the convention. 

It, was decided by the committee .o 
have the following departments to 
exhibit: Machinery and mill sup- 
plies and all the allied industries, 
which department is expected to be 
the largest of its kind showed in the 
South In years. 

There will be an educational de- 
partment, including college exhibits 
and publications and this depart- 
ment will be made exceptionally at- 
tractive and will show what the 
textile schools are teaching the stu- 
dents of the Southern States. 

The Government exhibit samplés 
from South American mills will be 
secured, promising statements have 
come from several high officials in 
the department. 

Special invitations will be sent to 
the association of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and other produc- 


Tops Reclothed. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ing and cotion manufacturing states 
to be present ai the meeting. 

The complete personne! of the 
committees follows: 

Robert Bowe, chairman, 
agent, Saco-Lowell Uo. 

Edwin Howard, southern agent, 
Mason Machine Works. 

J. S. Spencer, general manager, 
Barber-Coléman company. 

J. E. Sirrime, mili engineer and 
architect 

G. G. Slaughter, purchasing agent. 

Milton G. Smith, Sou. Representa- 
tive Jone and Laughlin Steel Uo. 

James H. Maxwell, Sou. Agent, 
Keever Starch Company. 

A. B. Carter, secretary ex-officio, 
Victor Shaw ‘Traveler Uo. 

Auxilitary Committee. 

T. B. Wallace, chairman, Supt. 
Dunean Mills. 

M .O. Alexander, Supt. Woodside 
Gotton Muilis. 

T. A Sizemore, Supt., 
Spinning Co. 

R. J. Brown, Supt., Mills Mfg. Co. 


selling 


American 


H. E. Bates, Supt. Monaghar 
Mills. 
W. F. Walker, Supl.. Brandon 


Mills. 

BODO, Supt., Judson Mills. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Will Meet in Memphis. 


The board of governors of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting Saturday 
night in Augusta, Ga., for the pur- 
pose of discussing the various as- 
pects of the cotton situation, and 
other important matters. The ses- 
sion was an executive one, and very 
little was given out for the public. 


The most important matter to 
come up at the meeting was the se- 
lection of the place of the next an- 
nual meeting, which will be held in 
April. There were invitations re- 
ceived from about 15 cities who 
wanted the next meeting, but was 
decided by the board that the com- 
ing meeting wil! be held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The board of governors acknowl- 
edged invitation from the National 
Foreign Trade Council to meet with 
them in January in St. Louis, Mo., 
and the Association will send a del- 
egate to that meeting. 

At a later hour a joint meeting of 
the board of governors of the Am- 
erican Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and a number of promin- 
ent railway officials was theld to 
consider the advisability of using 
khaki uniforms for the trainmen in 
the summer months. Ten living 
models, showing the different styles 
of uniforms were shown, and the 
railway men, representing about 20 
companies, expressed themselves 8 
being heartily in favor of adopting 
the cotton uniforms for use in the 
summer, 

President T. IL. Hickman of the 
Association, was chairman of the 
meeting and made the opening ad 
dress. A number of other talks 
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Spinners Run More Sides 


The following letter was written to one of our 
foremen: 


We have now had the Turbo-Humidifier in opera- 
tion nearly three months, and I take pleasure in 
testifying to the efficiency of the same. 


We have had no trouble whatever with the system 
during this time, and your own personal work upon 
the job was most excellent. 


I have had experience with nearly all of the stand- 
ard types of humidifiers, but the Turbo in my opinion 
excels at every point. I firmly believe that it is a 
direct saving of nearly 3 per cent. in the matter of 
invistble waste, besides enabling us to use stock that 
heretofore was unavailable and valueless. Our spin- 
ners run more sides, thereby increasing the indivi- 
dual earnings. The Turbo practically cares for it- 
self and needs little or no attention, after being 
properly adjusted. 


THE G. M. PARKS CoO. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. S$ COTHRAN, Manager. 


BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey—Price $1.00.. A_ practical 
book ov carding and spinning which will be found useful. 


Carding Lessons for the Mill Boy”—-Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
tical carder. Written especially for young carders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Caleulations—By Db. A, Tompkins—Price 
$5.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary cotton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 
tion of value to the experienced man. 395 pages; 33 illustrations; 
cloth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Calculations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable rook giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotion, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafts, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, aoublings. 90 pages; freely illustrated; eloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. @ 
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were made, among those speaking 
being T. H. Rennie, of Pell City, 
Ala.; Fuller E. Callaway, of La- 
Grange, Ga.; Samuel Porcher, traf- 
fic manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; W. R. Spofford. After the 
speaking C. B. Bryant, secretary of 
the Association, read a number of 
letters and telegrams from prom- 
inent railroad men who could not 
attend the meeting, expressing 


themselves as being in favor of the . 


eotton uniform plan. One of these 
was from Assistant Pastmaster Dan- 
ie] Roper, expressing interest in 
the plan to have mail carriers wear 
a colton uniform, and asking for 
samples of the cloth. 

Members of the board of American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
present at the conference were: 

President, T. I. Hickman, Augusta; 
secertary and treasurer, C. B. Bry- 
ant, Charlotte, N. C.; vice-president, 
Scott Maxwell, Cordova, Ala.: 
chairman of the board of governors, 
John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
and the following members of - the 
board: C. B,. Armstrong, Gastonia, 
N. C.; Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, 
Ga.; J. P. Gossett. Williamston, S&S. 
(; James Maynard, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, 
N, €.; T: B. Rennie, Pell City, Ala.; 
Leroy Springs, Lancaster, 8S. C. 

A number of city officials from 
various points also attended the 
meeting, with a view of considering 
the plan of clothing the fire and po- 
departments in khaki. 


Watts Mill Night School. 


The Watts Mill Library and night 
school of the Watts Mill, Laurens, 
5S. C.. is said to be doing splendid 
work under Miss Eunice Henderson, 
of Simpsonville, S.C The Library 
is kept open five nights in the week 
and shorthand is a part of the night 
school curriculum. 


Textile Exhibit Friday Night. 


The first of a series of textile ex- 
hibits of “Made in Greenville” goods 
was held last Friday night at the Y. 
M. G. A. The mills showing goods 
at the opening display were ° the 
Judson Mills, which showed a line of 
lawns, pique, madras, sateen, ratine 
handkerchief and fancy dress 
goods; the Woodside Mills, with a 
display of table damask of pure 
mercerized cotton, and the Poe Mills 
which.showed the way cotton goods 
are made, having samples of raw 
cotton, then after it is carded, spun, 
eic., ubtil it reaches the gray cloth. 
Various finishes of gray cloth were 
exhibited. The Nuckasee Manufac- 


shirts. union’ suits and underwear. 


Other exhibits by different mills 
will be shown at later dates, all of 
these to be under the auspices of 


the ¥. M. C. A. 


Luring Co. showed a line of coat. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GRORGIA 


MOISTENING COMPANY 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 
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Mill Man Found Dead. 


oom 


Mat Edens, a young mil! operative, 
of Easley, 8. C., was found dead with 
his feet in the water of a small creek 
in the rear of Glenwood school house 
by a hunter. There was no marks 
of violence and had probably been 
lving on the ground for several days. 


Took .Gold Medal. 


The Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Company again carried off 
the gold medal at the National Ex- 
position of Safely and Sanitation 
held at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York this month. They had a 
very allractive display of their well 
known drinking fountains and the 
exhibit which was in e¢harge of 
Edw. Christiansen had no trouble 
in carrying off the gold medal first 
prize. 


Charged With Stealing Cloth, 


Charged with stealing some 50 
yards of cloth from the  Brogon 
Mills, Will Pitts, eolored, was ar- 
rested in Abbeville, 8S. C. The ne- 
gro formerly worked at the Brogon 
Mill and it is supposed that he stole 
the cloth and went to Abbeville for 
the purpose of selling it. Abbeville 
officers saw the negro lugging two 
suil cases and suspected him of 
having whiskey in them. Upon ex- 
amination they discovered the grips 
full of cloth. 


Here’s a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to You, 


May those things thal make thee 
unhappy be forever banished from 
thy memory while that fatality that 
guards thy destiny leads thee imto 
paths where bloom the flowers of 
true happiness; may those sorrows 
that rack the soul with pain prove. 
ever a stranger unto thee, 

May the pearls of kindness char- 
acterize every act and thought, and 
when Life's day is drawing to a close 
and the shadows gather about thee, 
may you look back with the con- 
solation of the day well spent. When 
the golden sands of Time shal! have 
slipped from beneath thy feet, may 
the Angel of Peace welcome thee, 
with a Crown of Immortality, into 
the glorious dawn of that Eternal 
Day, where you may ever abide un- 
der the shadow, of His wing. 

Your friend, 
A. B. Carter. 

(Xmas ecard received from the 
Secretary of the Southern Textile 
Association.) 


Cotton Ginned. 


Washington, D. C.—The seventh 
coticn ginning report of the season, 
compiled from reports of census bu- 
reau correspondents and agents 
throughout the cotton belt and is- 
sued Dec. 21st, announced that 13.- 
077,189 bales of cotton, counting 
round as half bales, of the growth 
of 1914 has been ginned prior to 
December 13. This compared with 
12,927,428 bales, or 92.5 per cent of 
the entire crop, ginned prior to De- 
cember 13, last year, 12,439,036 bales, 
or 92.2 per cent in 1912 and 13,770,- 
727 bales or 88.5 per cent in 1914. 
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The average quantity of cotton gin- 
ned prior to December 1 in the past 
four years was 12,458,158 bales or 
91.4 per cent of the crop. 

Included in the ginnings were 42,- 
796 round bales, compared with 91,- 
686 last yvear, 75,772 in 1912 and 92,- 
790 in 1911. 

Sea Island cotton included num- 
bered 71,488 bales, compared with 
69,520 bales last year, 60,455 bales in 
1912 and 98,0385 bales in 1911. 


Annual Supper for Overseers. 


Superintendent and Mrs. B. J. 
Dobbins, of the Henrietta (N. CG) 
Mills, entertained the overseers of 
Lhe mills at their home at Caro- 
leen last Saturday evening from 7 
to if oclock. An elegant four- 
course supper being served. After 
supper there was music, and the 
overseers made talks on the past 
year’s work and plans were made 
for the coming year. This supper 
is an annual affair, and is always 
characterized by the close fellow- 
ship which exists between the offi- 
eers of the mills. 


Before the adjournment for the 
evening Rev. M. B. Clegg in a few 
well-chosen remarks in behalf of 
Lhe overseers presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dobbins a beautiful set of 
antique dining chairs. Rey. J. G. 
Graham made the speech of ac- 
ceplance in behalf of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobbins. Mr. Dobbins then spoke 
of the appreciation of himself and 
wife as to the co-operation of the 
feremen of the mills and heartily 
thanked them for thei anrft. 


Reward Offered. 


A liberal reward will be paid 
for the arrest and detention of 
R. H. Banks, who eloped on the 
night of December 13th with 16- 
vear-old Pearl Hannah, leaving 
a wife and several small child- 
ren without visible means of 
support. 

R. H. Banks is a man appearing 
to -be about 40 years .old of tall 
and slender build, of sallow com- 
plexion, all of front upper teeth 
are out and was smooth shaven 
when left here. 

Pear] Hannah ‘is a girl of the 
strong robust type, full faee and 
rosy cheeks, dark hair and blue 


eyes. Both are spinning room 
hands. Wire communications to 
Will Hannah, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. G. 

Help Wanted. 


Wanted for a night run, a full 
set of help from ecard hands to’ 
weavers. Will need frame hands, 
spinners, weavers, spoolers, joom 
fixers, ete. The mill will start 
on the night run at once, and we 
will run five nights per week 
and pay for six. Healthy place 
to live. Good water, good houses, 
good gardens and good running 
work. All new machinery that 
has not been running over 6 
months. We have weavers who 
are making twelve dollars per 
week. Apply to Superintendent 
Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 
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Diamond Roving Cans 
Diamond Fibre Trucks 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


OLD SHUTTLES MADE NEW 


Why throw your old SHUTTLES away when you can save 
money by having them refilled at the 


WESTMINSTER SHUTTLE WORKS 


WESTMINSTER, S. C. 


~ 


ONCE TRIED————-- ALWAYS USED 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN AND PEGS 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., 


: : Millbury, Mass. | 


THE FELTON 


4) 


We Make ‘‘The Little Green Comber Duster’’ 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH GOMPANY 


Manufacturers and Repairers, ATLANTA, GA. 


BRUSHES 


American Overhauling and Repair Company. 


(Formerly Skidmore & Jordan ) 


Box 815, ATLANTA, GA. 


Overhaulers of COTTON MILL MACHINERY. etc. 
Moving and erecting of old and new machinery a specialty. 


Flyers balanced and repaired. 


Spindles straightened and repointed. 


ASK ABOUT US—WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY. 
OUR LARGEST ASSETS ARE PLEASED CUSTOMERS 


readily with auy starches, lays the surface fibre and holds the size well 
Manufacturers of exports and denims find it valuable, as 
it reduces shedding and loom waste to a minimum. Should use Raw 


on the yarn. 


Tallow or Soluble Tallow in addition. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON MacRAE 


SCOTCH SIZE OR KLEISTER 
Ra a HIS IS an old preparation, well known to thema- ‘} 
wae T jority of Cotton Manufacturers, on account of the 
general satisfaction it has always given. A 


binder for both fine and coarse counts as it combines 


Write for formula. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


What ‘have those poor little fish done 
to be imprisoned upon the day of 
rest? 


Sunday. 


Serve "Em Right. 


The Viear: For shame, my liad! 


Tommy: 


No Sympathy. 


“Sir, your daughter has promised 
‘bo become my wife,” 

“Well, don’t come to me for sym- 
pathy; you might know something 
That—thats what they would 
get for—for chasing worms on a around here five nights a week.”— 
Ex. Houston Post. 


happen to you, hanging 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Cole Bros. American Dyewood Co. 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. Casncla Colne Ca. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


John P. Marston. 
BEAMERS— | Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co, 
Saco-Lowell Sh Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 
BELTING— DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 
American Supply Co. AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 


Cc. G. Sargents Sons. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Coa. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
David Brown Co. General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Co. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
BOILERS— American Supply Co. 
Dillon Steam Boiler Works FELTS— 
RRUSHES— American Felt Co. 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. FUEL— 


Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co. 
HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


CARD CLOTHING— 


W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. LOOMS— 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Woonsocket Machine anc Press Co. Draper Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— Mason Machire Works. 
Grinnell Willis & Co. Stafford Company. 
Richard A. Blythe. LOOM CRANK SHAFT PRESSES— 
DOBBIES— Clayton Jones Mfg. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 
Mason Machine Works. PICKERS— 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. American Supply Co. 
The Stafford Company. Garland Mfg. Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. LOOM STRAPPING— 
DRAWING FRAMES— Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Mason Machine Works. E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. LUBRICANTS— 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co, Albany Lubricating Co, 


LUG STRAP— 
DRAWING ROLLS— 


E. H. Jacohs Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— MILL CRAYONS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain American Supply Co. 
“Ge. MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Conneticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


wROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 


OVERHAULERS— SLASHER OIL— 


American. Overhauling and Repair W. C. Robinson & Sons Co. 
Co, SOAPS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. Keever Bros. Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Fales and Jenks Machine Co. New Brunswick Chemical Ga 
Saco-Lowell Shops. A. Klipstein & Co. 


Seydel Mfg. Co. 
PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ce. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- SPINDLE— 


ERY— Draper Company. 
Woonsocket Machine end Press Go. gpinnING RINGS— 


PUMPS— Connecticut Mill Supply Ce 
Stuart W. Cramer. Draper Company. 


Seaboard Air Line. Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ce. 


Southern Railway. SPOOLERS— 
REEDS— Draper Co. 
4. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. Easton and Burnham Machine Gn 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Fales and Jenks Machine Ca 
Mason Machine Works. STARCH— 
Keever Bros. Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Keever Starch Co. 
ING TRAVELERS— 


American Supply Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. Draper Company. 


rROLLS— TWISTERS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ca Draper Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. Fales and Jenks Machine Ga 
ROVING CANS— Saco-Lowell Shops. 


imnondl State Fibre Co. WARP STOP MOTIONS— 

ROVING MACHINERY— Crompton & Knowles Loom Werte 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Draper Company. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. The Stafford Co. 


ixon Lubricating Saddle A Mfa. 
SEPARATORS— & 

Draper Company. erke- 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Ca. 


John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Kilpstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Ga 


David Brown Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Ca 
Union Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


John P. Marston. WARPERS— 
A. Klipstein & Co. T. G Entwistle Ca 
Keever Bros. Co. Draper Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. WILLOWS— 


So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co, 
SLASHERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER CLOTH— 
American Felt Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Ca. 


WINDERS— 
Easton and Burnham Machine Ce. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. Licker-ins Rewound. Bur- 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rofs. Emery 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins BUILDING 4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Huddersfield, 
England 
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AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“PROCTOR” DRYERS 


FIREPROOF 


ana low cost of 


Marable 
Operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


Substanfial. 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
4 BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY i 


KEE 


Fireproof 
castiron frame, 
steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 

Stock Dryers. 
C. G. Sargent 

Sons Corp. 

Graniteville, Mass. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 


Complete and accurate information relative to 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Pocket Size—Price $1.00 


CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The 


Bradford 
Belting 
Co. 


CINCINNATI 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Oak Tanned Leather Loom Harness, 
Belting. Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St., NEW YORK 
Southern Office : Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
SIZING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 


FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
The South’s Leading Textile Journal © 
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